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tHE HOME OF THE BETRAYED 5 
OR, THE ITALIAN PEASANT GIRL. 
«Oh! when wilt thou return 
To thy spirit’s early loves— 
lo the ireshness of the morn, 
‘To the stillness of the groves? 
Sull at thy father’s Doard, 
‘There is kept a place for thee: 
And, by thy smile restored, 
Joy round the hearth shall be !—Mrs.Hemans. 
Inthe perils of existence, the beautiful and the 
young are sure to suffer most. From the hour when 
they first bloom into notice and admiration, snares are 
Jaid around them, and danger lurks concealed in every 
path they tread. Sympathy frequently is deceitful, 
friendship faithless, the voice of affection breathes 
only to betray, and guilt dwells in the heart that ap- 
peats devoted to their innocence. Happy are they 
who are enabled to pass through the pilgrimage of 
existence unsullied and uninjured ; and who, having 
surmounted the perils of the world, can look back 
upon the past, and, with a proud consciousness of in- 
nocence, survey their conduct with pleasure and con- 
tent. Italy, the land of romance and love, is replete 
with illustrations of female worth, as well as of fe- 
male degradation; of the most honorable results of af- 
fection, as well as of its worst effects. There the im- 
pulses of woman throb with all their intensity ; with 
a power that neither force nor persuasion can destroy. 
Julie was the pride of the village: young and lovely, 
all her companions did homage to her superior attrac- 
tions ; the girls envying and the young men almost 
adoring her. Happy did they consider would that 
one be who could succeed in inspiring her affections ; 
but Julie seemed insensible to love, and, with the 
step of a fawn, bounded lightly and joyously over the 
green hills, and through the bright gem-studded vine- 
yards of her village, untramelled by any fetters of 
affection, and laughing at those who had been caught 
ina snare which she affected to despise. It may 
have been that Julie was too proud; elated by the 
enconiums upon her beauty that continually met her 
ear, she, perhaps disdained her village associates ; 
certain it is, that the devotion and affection of Guis- 
eppe, a young man every way worthy of the village 
coquet, was treated by her with scorn. All the ridi- 
cule, even the contempt of Julie, could not destroy 
the tenderness of her lover; but rather inspired 
fresh exertions, fresh energies, to remove her preju- 
dices, and awaken her heart to similar feelings to 
those which glowed in his own. But his devotion 
was ineffectual ; the love of Guiseppe merely afforded 
Julie a subject for the exertion of her wit, and she 


ing up her lover to the ridicule of all her village ac- 
quaintance. 

At this period, a troop of brigands were commit- 
ting depredations in the vicinity of the village, and 
perpetrating the most savage barbarities ; the peas- 
antry themselves had armed, and made head against 
the ruffians, but they were completely overpowered 
hy the superior force and ingenuity of their oppressors, 
and compelled to behold their ravages without being 
able to prevent them, A part of the military, how- 
ever, were dispatched after the brigands, and they 


peasantry, expecting an immediate attack, were pre- || The admonition was needless ; for one of the bri- 
pared fora fierce encounter, At the appearance of || gands, upon opening the carriage door, immediately 
the military, however, the brigands would not risk | recognized the Count’s person, and, cocking his 
an engagement, but endeavored to retreat ; they were ! carbine, exclaimed, ‘Count Florian, by the Holy 
pursued by the troops, and forced to fight or perish ;| . 
the conflict was short, for the brigand chief was kill- || « Revenge—revenge !’ cried the brigands simulta: 
ed at the onset, and the remainder either fell beneath || neously, and the whole of them rushed towards the 
the swords of their opponents, or succeeded in effect- |carriage door. The Count, finding himself discover. 
ing their retreat. || ed, called upon his servants to assist, and preparing 

The military returned to the village, and were | for a fierce encounter, desired Julie to fear nothing, 
received with frantic demonstrations of joy; the | as he would soon put the brigands to flight. A bul- 
peasantry hailed them as their deliverers, and each | let, at that instant, passed between them; Florian 
/one endeavored to prove his gratitude. A festival passed through the opposite door, and joined his 
| was concerted to celebrate the happy event, and the | servants, who were fighting with the robbers. The 
| youths and the maidens displayed their energies to | contest was fierce and long—the Count and his ser- 
|render the entertainment worthy of the occasion. || vants had the best at the onset, but, ultimately, the 
| Julie, the beautiful Julie, was the queen of the festi- | bri ; 


gands were prevailing. The affrighted Julie heard 
| val, and her best looks were called forth by the dig- || sail , 
| val, and her bes calied for y the dig- | the rejoicing shouts of the latter, and, unable to re- 


“nity of the guests. The loveliness of the gay co- || main longer in the agony of suspense, ventured to 
|quet could not fail of attracting the notice of the | look from the vehicle ; the Count had at that instant, 
| strangers, and one of the young officers appeared | fallen beneath the demoniac fury of a brigand, whose 
| particularly attentive to her during the festival. No || weapon was already upraised to give the death-blow 
|one knew the nature of the conversation between || to his victim, when Julie, shrieking at the sight, 


| 


| them, but from the happy looks of Julie it was evi- ] snatched a pistol from the carriage, and levelling it 


‘dent she was gratified. The next day Guiseppe con- | at the head of the brigand shot him dead, at the 
| tinued his attentions, but Julie, who before had only || very instant he was about to terminate the existence 
laughed at him, now commanded him to speak no || of the Count, and his body fell with a dull heavy 
more upon the subject: her tone was haughty and || sound upon the earth. 

imperious, her eyes shot forth their fires, and although || Julie, overcome by her own heroism, fainted in the 
the rose bloomed brightly upon her cheek, and she || carriage ; when she recovered, she was in the arms 
endeavored to appear gay as heretofore, there was ! of her lover, the Count. The brigands had been 
evidently something upon her heart that she wished || overcome, and the carriage was now rapidly progress- 
not to reveal. 


| Virgin !” 





Ina word, the heart of the village beauty had been 
caught by the young Count Florian ; he had succeed- 
ed in effecting in a few short hours, what the peas- 
ant Guiseppe had labored for many years, and Julie 


between the Count’s situation and her own presen- 


| ing towards its destination. The Count pressed his 
lovely preserver to his bosom, whilst she, almost un- 
| conscious of what she had, in the fervor of her affec- 
| tion, accomplished, clung fondly to her lover, listened 
to his passionate praises, and believing herself as 





And now Julie was introduced to a splendid palace 


loved him. To her romantic heart, the difference | truly loved, conceived that she had only done her duty. 


ted no impediment; she believed all that he said to ||at Rome. Pleasure administered to her wants, and 
her, and trusted to become his wife. Heated to en- \ she was the mistress of all that a magnificent fortune 
thusiasm by his fond devotion, she trusted implicitly | could command. She was arrayed in costly gem- 
to all his aseverations, and, in a moment of passion- | adorned robes, the richest perfumes encircled the air 
ate feeling, forsook father, friends, home—all that || she breathed, and the sweetest tones of melody greet- 

was dear to her, save the one object who accompa- || ed her enraptured ear. But she was not the wife of 
| nied her flight—all by whom she was truly loved ! |) Florian. 

In the stillness of the night she passed from the spot|} Was Julie happy? Alas,no! The enchantments 
| of her innocence, her happiness—and was speedily || of the varied scene into which she was introduced by 
in the traveling carriage of the Count, and on her} the Count bewildered her soul—her thoughts were 
way to Rome. confused and wild—she trod a Paradise, in her own 

The love of Julie was real ; inspired in a moment ! imagination—and awakened only from her dream of 
it was still intense and faithful; guilt dwelt in the | felicity to find herself @ victim ! 
heart of her betrayer, but her own was pure. The } The fascination of jewels, gold, incense, and music 
carriage passed rapidly on its route, through the em- || then lost their effect ; the air of novelty soon faded, 
bowering woods and vineyards, silent and still in || and Julie looked upon every thing around her without 
the moonlight, unruffled even by a single breeze; and \ pleasure, without happiness. ‘T'hat had fled forever. 
they had arrived at a dark and narrow portion of the | The truth of her situation began to appear, and in 
road, when a shrill whistle was distinctly heard, | proportion as it became acknowledged, her heart felt 
which was immediately answered. ‘ The brigands!’ ‘sick and heavy ; then the jewelled robes she wore 
cried the Count ; but the driver needed not the inti- || spoke only a language of reprobation—then the mag- 
mation, for lashing the horses, they flew along the || nificent apartments, contrasted with the humble cot- 
road ; but the brigands were too nigh them, and || tage of her fond father, presented an aspect of terror 
their progress was arrested, and the carriage stopped. || —the music only inspired hertears. What was the 

‘ Make the best terms you can with them,’ cried || village beauty then! She was in the possession of 
the Count to his servants; ‘and by no means let || every thing that wealth could command—numerous 














trived at the village at the very moment when the 





them know who | am.’ "attendants waited upon her—her wants were antici- 
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pated—and every pleasure administered to beguile 
her wandering thoughts ; but, even in the midst of fe- 
licity, a still, small voice whispered terror into her 
ear, and she would then shrink from her own reflec 
tions, and bury her face upon the bosom of her be- 
trayer. 

She at length conjured him to remove the weight 
of anguish from her heart ; the Count evaded the un- 
pleasant theme, and strove to divert her thoughts.— 
She implored him to make her his wife. 

A look of mingled reproof and scorn was the only 
reply to her agonised appeal. 

She fell upon her knees before her betrayer—bathed 
them with her tears—pictured the hours of innocence, 
when all her companions loved her for her beauty 
and her virtue; when her aged father clasped her to 
his bosom, and returned thanks to heaven for giving 


| *Oh, my father—my poor, poor father!’ cried the 
| village girl, as the power of speech returned, hiding 
her face in her hands, not even daring to behold him, 
|whom in the days of innccence she had despised, but 
| who must now scorn her. ‘He does not curse me, 
| Guiseppe !’ cried she, in an agony of grief. 
| Qh no, Julie, he pities and forgives you !’ 
| The girl arose from her couch, and casting a stead- 
| fast glance upon the face of the youth, as if doubting 
‘the truth of what he said, fell upon her knees, and 
| clasping her hand in the attitude of prayer, raised her 
| eyes to heaven, and words of devotion, springing 
from her penitent heart, fell from her lips. Julie then 
| arose, her face was bathed in tears; a heavy load 
| seemed to be removed from her heart, and the foun- 
‘tain of sorrow had been supplied. 
‘ My father forgives me!’ cried she. ‘Then I may 








him such a child—so good, so innocent! She con- 
trasted that time with the present, when every object 
upon which she gazed, seemed to upbraid her crime, 
and even the language of consolation appeared a 
mockery and reproof; the happiness of her humble 
home had been forsaken for the misery of a splendid 
palace, and in the place of a doating father returning 
thanks to the Omnipotent, and with tears of joy 
embracing his affectionate child—that child was supli- 
cating upon her knees, bending in agony before her 
betrayer, who, now that his triumph had been achiev- 
ed, despised and scorned her ! 

‘Julie!’ exclaimed the Count, ‘I thought that 
the spledors which attend you here, would have 
prevented those frantic exclamations. Since you prove 
ungrateful for my kindness, upbraid me, too,for admin- 
istering to your happiness, and seem even to abhor me, 
I will not again offend by appearing in your pres- 
ence. Farewell!’ 

‘Good God!’ cried the agonised girl, ‘ Florian, for 
heaven’s sake——Florian, you will not desert me !’ 

‘Until you have learned to be grateful!’ haughti- 


ly exclaimed the Count, and immediately quitted the | 


apartment. 
Julie threw herself upon a couch, and endeavored 


_ to relieve her sufferings by tears ; but the fountain of 


her heart was dry, her eyes were burning, and her 
heart throbbed violently ; she could not weep, her ag- 
ony was too violent for tears. There she lay for 


hours, her eyes fixed and motionless, gazing upon va-| you, Julie, but still would not even murmur words of || 


|| ‘Talk not of dying, Julie?” exclaimed Guiseppe. 
| 


| die in peace and happiness.’ 


|‘ There is your place still left in your father’s cottage ; 
| but oh, more than that, there is your place still in your 
| father’s heart. He longs againto embrace his child ; 
|,and when I recount to him the penitence, the agony 
'| that I have beheld, he will fondly kiss away the tears 
from your pale cheek, administer the balm of pater- 
_nal affection to your contrite heart, and lead his poor 
| Julie back into the paths of honor !’ 
‘It cannot be—it cannot be!’ murmured the girl. 





| steps—the betrayed cannot again be innocent.’ 

|| * But her penitence,’ rejoined Guiseppe, ‘ may atone 
| for her crime. It will with heaven, and it must with 
| man.’ 


| e . 
| ‘ No, no, no,’ cried she, ‘ Guiseppe, I dare not re- 


‘The wanderer from honor never can retrace her | 


: ——< nn rrr 
their tenderest endearments, when he appeared to 
live entirely for her happiness, and she would 

‘—— Fall upon his neck and weep— 

And gaze upon his brow— and hold 

His hand in hers, while gentle sleep 

Stole o’er that spirit brave and bold ! 

Must these dear tasks of tenderness _ 

No more her blighted bosom bless > 

She determined upon making her last appeal to the 

honor of Florian; she intimated her wish to see him, 
but her desire was cruelly denied! The chain ay 
ed; all feeling for her heartless betrayer was yoy 
perished in her bosom. 
| The appointed hour of her departure arrived, and 
|with a quick step, she descended a back stairease 
and passed from the scene of her error and her dune 
She trembled as she progressed along the busy strecy 
|of Rome, according to the directions which Guiseppe 
| had given her, and who was now anxiously and impa. 
|tiently awaiting her arrival at the appointed spot, 
| She caie—cast one look back at the proud palaces 
| of the city, and then passed silently into the vehicle 
| that had been prepared for her. The morning had 
'| not long broken, and the lark was rising blithely w 
| to the blue arch of heaven, spreading its sweet melo. 
dy over the scene; the sun rose in his splendid me. 
jesty, and the face of nature appeared decorated jin 
its choicest aspect. But to Julie’s heart those appear. 
ances had no effect ; she beheld the bright green of 
the fields, and the still brighter blue of the sky, and 
no emotion, no impulse of feeling, marked her coun. 
| tenance ;—her heart had become a gloomy sepulchre— 
| full, and with no room for happy feelings. In this 
| manner they continued their route. Julie melancholy, 
thoughtful and silent ; Guiseppe not daring to inter. 











||turn! I cannot again enter the cottage, where my 


, even words of kindness from him would break my 
_heart now. I cannot meet the gaze of the villagers ; 
'the youths would pass me by with a scornful eye, or 
murmur words of pity, and the girls would curl their 
lips as I went by them, and greet me with a horrid 
/welcome, No, no, no,—I dare not return—I dare 
'| not !” 
! ‘ Julie, think not thus of your companions; they 


| have ever loved you, and unfeigned tears have been 
| wept over their betrayed friend’s error, They pity 


| 





| 


| poor father used to bless the innocence of his child; | 


_rupt her reverie, apprehensive of the painful result, 
The first object that awakened the sensbility of 
| Julie, was a beautiful vine-clad hill, at a short distance 
'| from her own village; it had been the scene of some 
|| of her happiest hours, of some of her innocent enjoy- 
ments. There she had often mingled with her gay 
| associates, had joined with them in the song and in 
| the dance, and had listened to the praises which were 
|| echoed around her by the admiring peasantry. She 
| Tivetted her eyes for a moment upon the beautiful ob. 
| Jects before her, and then turned from the contempl 
| tion to give vent to her anguish in tears. 

The sun had now set, and dark clouds were spreat- 


| 


cancy ; her one hand pressed violently upon her brow, | consolation, lest they might awaken bitter feelings in || ing fast over the sky ; the song of the villagers re 
the other hanging palsied by her side ;—statue-like your bosom. No, Julie, they will welcome you with | turning to their homes were heard in the distance 
and lifeless she remained. The sun went down in| their choicest songs of joy; they will still be to you } and the tinklings of the sheep bells, and the voices of 


the horizon, and the light breezes of the evening 
floated through the open casement, and the fragrance 
of choice flowers was wafted into the chamber, but 
their effect was lost upon Julie—the beauty and sweet- 
ness of nature had now no charm for her—she had 
been betrayed ! Her heart was breaking ! 

Who is that standing by the couch of the riven- 


| as friends, still honor and respect you.’ 

| ‘ What do you think of me, Guiseppe ?” 

i ‘ As of an innocent, fond, and too confiding girl, 
| the victim of a villain.’ 

|| ‘Victim! Yes, yes!—I ama victim!’ cried Julie 
1 and again she fell upon her couch in tears. 

| By the kind and respectful entreaties of Guiseppe, 


hearted girl? His garb is humble, and his mien is she became, at length, reconciled to a meeting with | 


| the shepherds, as they conveyed their flocks to the 
nightly shelter, audibly and distinctly met the ear of 
Julie. They were not unregarded by her, and each 
sound, so well known, and so forcibly remembered, 
'seemed to awaken fresh chords of anguish. She 
|trembled violently, and the intense sobs which mo. 
mentarily burst from her full heart, spoke a language 





lowly ; he regards the sufferer with intense anxiety, 
and sympathy is marked upon every feature of his 
honest countenance. ‘ Julie !’ exclaims he. 

The girl starts at the sound of the well-known 
voice ; her white hand falls from her brow—she gazes 
upon the youth--and shrieking the name of ‘Guiseppe,’ 
falls lifeless upon the couch. 

It was Guiseppe, indeed, the faithful, the affection- 
ate Guiseppe ; who, after the abduction of the village 

_deauty, had devoted all his time in searching after 
her. For some time his efforts had been unsuccess- 
ful, but by perseverance and application, he at length, 
discovered the route that the fugitives had taken, and 
instantly pursued them ; he bore with him the suppli- 
cations of a heart-broken parent, and he had come to 
repeat them to the poor misguided Julie. 





| her parent ; she promised to forsake her faithless lov- || tumult that was passing there. As they came nett 
er, and return again to her humble home. The peas- || to the village, Guiseppe considered they might 00 
ant then left her, for the purpose of making arrange- || attract so much observation, if they proceeded to the 
|ments for their speedy departure. '*home’ of Julie on foot, as the appearance of the 
| Julie remained for some time in abstraction: deter- |! vehicle certainly would; he, therefore, assisted thé 
mined upon forsaking the scene of so much misery, || trembling penitent from the chaise, though she had 

still some painful tie chained her to the spot,—she | become so weakened, that even so trifling an exertion 
| still loved Florian! His conduct though it had riven | appeared too much for her strength, and as she slowly 
‘the fetters of affection, had not entirely destroyed || passed along to the village, her limbs scarce seensel 
'them—a link remained, and while that lasted, the | capable of supporting their burthen, and with dificd 
_ heart of Julie was his own. She fondly recalled all 1 ty Guiseppe, tenderly supporting her fragile framé 
, the moments of rapture that she had experienced with / conducted her to her destination. Emerging froms 
| him since their first interview, and their recollection | thick group of larch trees, the dwelling of her fathet 
| inspired affectionate feelings, though the results were || the home of Julic—the poor betrayed Julie—appeared 
| painful and afflicting. It could not be that even his H conspicuous ; at that moment, too, the villagers we" 


| perfidy could make her utterly forget the hours of | singing their vesper-hymn—that hymnin which Julia 


| which could not be mistaken, so plainly as it told tle 
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_ 
innocent and happy, used always to join. The | 
sound overpowered her; she started, | 


ht and the , | 
i d screaming violently, sunk lifeless | 


shrunk back, an 
into the arms of Gu.seppe. | 

She was borne by her lover to her home 5 an old 
woman, an attendant upon Julie’s father, received the 
fair charge. by whom she was placed upon a bed, and | 
restoratives immediately administered, while Guiseppe | 
ought the villager. * Julie has returned ” exclaimed | 
he, as he met the feeble old man hastily progres- | 
sing to his dwellins, who immediately clasped his 
hands, and sinking upoa his aged knees, murmured 
thanksgivings to the Deity, for the restoration of his 
child. Thea, impatient to clasp that child again to 
his heart, he accepted the proffered assistance of Guis- 
eppe, and with him returned to his home. 

‘Julie! My dear, dear Julie!’ exclaimed the old man, 
as with outstretched arms he rushed towards the bed 
whereon she lay. But no voice responded to the en- 
raptured cry ; all was silent and desolate. The fa- | 
ther caught the hand of his child, but it was cold ; he | 
passed its fingers across her once beautiful features, | 
but they were motionless—Julie was dead! Her | 
gpirit had departed at the very moment when her | 





} 
All the agonised parent | 
had to embrace, were the cold and lifeless remains of | 
his poor be:rayed child. 

The villagers still tell the tale of their unhappy and | 
misguided associate ; and whilst their tears are yield- | 
ed at the remembrance of her sorrows and her shame, 
they never fail to execrate the memory of her betray- 
er, who fell, a short time afterwards, in a contest with 
aparty of brigands. 





From the New-York Mirror. 

THE CRIME AND THE PUNISHMENT. 

‘Poor Charles!’ H2 is so sensitive—so enthusias- 
tie—so delightful—so—so every thing, I almost fear 
Ishall sooa love him in earnest.’ 

‘In eara2st, Carolinz—in earnest” replied Mary, 
with unfeigned astonishment ; ‘and do you not already 
love him in earnest.’ 

‘Ridiculous Mary. 
like a little girl.’ 

‘If suspecting you of loving Charles B—~—, and 
expressing my suspicions—if this is talking like a girl 
1 confess——” 

‘But, Mary who is Charles 3 


less——? 


Do you think it? You talk 


? amere worth- 





‘Worthless!’ exclaimed Mary, with increased em- 
phasis and wonder. : 

‘I mean worthless as to money, Mary; pennyless, 
Iman. You know he has neither wealth nor friends, 
nor influence, nor is he likely to have any of these 
il-important matters.’ 

Mary looked down and bit her lip. Her eyes even 
grew slightly moist, and a new color passed over her 
cheek. She was thinking to herself how much dearer 
these very deficiences, which her companion repre- 
sented as insuperable objections to loving him, made 
Charles B—— to her. : 

‘No, Mary,’ continued Caroline, «I do not love him. 
leven spoke jestingly when I said I feared that I 
ershould. I never thought—never dreamt of such 
athing,’ 

a But, Caroline, your looks, your words—all, ail 
youractions when he is present, contradict your as- 
“pd “at he looks on you with such a deep pas- 
. at Tam sure, although I am no grevt believer 
eart-breakings either among men or women, yet I 
—— What you have said would—’ 
. nyse nonsense !’ replied the beautiful but 
we S girl, blushing with gratification. ‘That he 
‘me, I know well enough, but as for my loving 





him, excuse me; oh, no!the man I marry, must be 


He must be the “ giass 
li- 


gay, great, rich, and admired. 
ot fashion and the mould of {orm ;”” he must be tu 


vy of the men, the adoration of the women; hy must 
+ attract all eyes. He must have a house furnished lik 


page, obsequious servants, admring friends. in sum- 
mer we wili travel, in winter we will revel; lf 
be alla gay, bright, magnificent dream.’ 

‘Poor, poor Charles, indeed,” murmured the lips of 
Mary ; ‘and he thinks you love hin—’ 

“Well” 

‘ And you, Caroline, I fear—’ 

‘Well, what do you fear, with such a pair of p:tying 
blue eyes as these !’ 

‘I fear Caroline you have led him on to think so.’ 

‘Why, ha, ha, ha! was ever sucha joce! 
sure I have—I like him—just so far oF. I delight to 
have him fix thos: melancholy black eyes of his 
directly on mine as if, the saucebox, he was dreaming 
of all sorts of tender things, and had the power of 
reading every thoaght of my mind, when, with all his 
| penetration, he knows just as much aLout what is 
passing there as he does of the matters in the moon.’ 

‘And yet you say—’ 

‘But don’t interrupt m2; let me spea’ in my de- 
fence, will you! It isa superb gratification to fvel 
that you have the love of such a being as he certain- 
ly is. Heis so noble, and so sad; and he calls m- 
Miss Buckingham, as if he were all the while want- 
ing to say dearest Caroline; and he watches me so 
wherever I go—in the dancy, when i am singing— 
even when he is behind me, I can feel uis eyes.’ 

‘But, Caroline, are you not afraid that when he 
comes to know yoar real opin.oa of him— 

‘What, that he will biow his brains out? Oh? that 
would certainly be delightful, now duciling is out of 
fashion, and against the law, (what stupid people thoy 
send to the legislatures!) the only real way a lover 
has of showing his sincerity to his m‘stress, is to shoot 
himself.’ 

‘And how do you mean to explain your intentions to 
Charles ” 

‘I don’t mean to explain them; let him ask, let 
him ofer. I declare I have not had an ofer these 
three moaths. I don’t see the usz of being a belle, if 
on2 does not have any o/fers.’ 

The characters of the two young ladies, between 
whom this conversation occurred are tolerably well 
developed by it. The o12 was a coquet; lovely as 
she was co!d-hearted; brilliant but superficial; the 
only talent which she really possessed was a faculty 
of making herself appear much better than she actu- 
ally was. The other, a sweet modest girl, of a totally 
opposite description; not so striking in her appezar- 
ance, but with a softer and a dearer face, and a more 
quiet grace, more enduring and winning beauties, 
both of mind and person. She had beheld—for she 
could not avoid seeing—that Charles B was 
strongly attached to her friend, and she had at first 
realized a kind of noble and disinterested happiness 
in the reflection that he would be happy. She was, 
therefore, as she well might have been, thunderstruck, 
at the little ecclaircissement which had just taken 
place between her and Caroline. A strange throng 
of opposing and tumultuous thoughts crowded upon 
her. Why should she start with a secret joy at what 
she had heard, notwithstanding her indignation against 
the unfecling conduct of Caroline, and her pity for the 
disappointment which awaited Charles? There could 
only be one reason—she had never permitted herself 
to search for it before. She hastened to her apart- 
ment alone ; she buried her face in her handkerchief ; 
burning tears gushed from her eyes; she could no 
longer conceal it from her own reason. She loved 


— 
sual 








| Aladdin’s palace ; pictures, boos, music, splendid «q u- | 


To be! 


jhim herself—deeply, dearly. A gleam of rapture 
shot across her soul, and yet her love was unbidden; 
perhaps, nay, certainly unwished! Shame crimsoned 
her cheeks; again sho buried her glowing cheeks. 
| Oh! Cupid, Cupid! thou hast a world of cruelties to 
|, answer for. 

|| Amonz the few friends really attached to Charles 
ri B— was young Lewellen, the heir of a noble and 


| wealthy family in Enzland. ‘Two people of opposife 
| characters may be, nevertheless devoted to each oth- 
er, and Caaries anl Lewellen were familiar and fond 


as Damoa and Pythias. 


| 


|, sad, the other bo'd and moerry. 


The oa? was gentle and 
| Charles was silent 
| aad reserved in company, while Lewellen displayed a 
(thousand flashes of wit and humor. One laughed at 
ithe world, the other felt more inclined to weep. 

They met 022 evening; the one with spirits so high 
as to b> scare 2ly repressed, the other moody, and ap- 
|| parently m‘s2rable. 
| ‘Lamthe happiest fellow in the world,’ said Lewellen. 

‘And Lam th? most wretched,’ added Charles. 

‘J am inspired with love,’ said Lewellen. 

¢And I am racked with it,’ added Charles. 

‘The lovelicst creature in the universe has made an 
Apoiio of m>,’ said Lewellen. 





} 
} 
| 
| 
|| And the loveliest creature in the univers2 has made 
a foo! of m2,’ added Charles. 

They were confidants on all subjects, and Charles 
listened with a beating heart to a glowing account by 
his friend of a half-budding attachment just springing 
in his breast, for a being as pure and amiable as light 
ever shone on. 

‘And she loves you” asked Charles. 

‘I have every reason to believe so.’ 

‘And you love her !— 
|| Dear Charles, I pause often before I give myself 
| up toa woman, but I am just trem>ling oa the brink, 
‘}and I feel a touch, a breath would cast me down 
'| headlong.’ ‘ 
‘ Happy feilow,’ replied Charles; ‘how different your 
|| fate is from mine. I too lived, and thought my love 
|| returned. Step by step I have been led oa, until at 
|length I find I have been trifled with by a detestable, 
heartless coquet, and am now cast of.’ 
|| * But, dear Charles, are you sure the mistake has 
|| not been on your side 
|| ¢Impossible!. impossible! The idea that a sweet 
/ woman had given up her soul to m2, is the last that 
I would admit into my mind. Nothing but a series of 
| long and close odservatioas could ever make me believe 
it; but then my diffidence has limits, and bating all 
the world of looks and double entendres with which, 
in this instance, I have been greeted, she has herself 
|so nearly told me she loved, that, shame upon her and 
my own credulity, I no longer doubted, and according- 
ly oYered her my hand.’ 

‘And she, I suppose, blushed and sighed, and turn- 
ed away her head tremblingly, and lisped out “ no,” 
'or she did “not know what to say,” or she was “to- 
tally unprepared,” or any other of the thousand capri- 
1 cious things with which women love to torment us, 

their tyrants, when for a bricf moment we are in their 
power. You then, like a true swain, you withdrew 
from her presence, overwhelmed with confusion, and 
have com2 here to unbosom yourself to me; and she 
has hastened, “ on the wings of love,” to unbosom her- 
self to some friend of hers, and—’ 

‘Indeed, Lewellen,’ said Charles, reproachfully, 
‘you wrong us both. She coolly answered that such 
a question from me was not unexpected, neither was 
it unwelcome, inasmuch as it afforded her an oppor- 
tunity, without any violation of female propriety, to 
repress a feeling which she had long had cause to 
fear had arisen in my heart; a feeling, she added, ae 
unbidden on her part as it was unwarranted, and, as it 
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must be, hopeless on mine. 
lieved Caroline N 
such a finished coquct !’ 





Oh! who could have be- | 
such a consummate hypocrite, 


A conversation, which had been carried on through || 
the breaks of the music, and sometimes mingling with | 


————— 
each other was so endless and illusive. [ fu} an 
unconquerable disposition to abandon myself to a 


| 
| | 


‘Caroline N ” exclaimed Lewellen; ‘I am | crisis. 


thunderstruck. Way, it is Caroline N 








. . | . . 
it, in a low tone, at length appeared drawing to a |) waking reverie of pleasure ; and as soon as the attey 
He took her willing hand. She thought he | tion of the company was perfectly engrossed by the 


of whom | | 


I spoke; who loves m2; whom I nearly loved—can | her, warm with looks of love, and lifted her eyes | 


. | 
there be two Caroline N 





one person. Caroline N the lovely, the amiable, | 
the pure; and Caroline N 
the deceitful, the hateful.’ || 

A glow of crimson shot over the face o1 Lewellen. 1 
He reposed both in the judzment and veracity of | 
Charles the most implicit confidence, and he loved as 
much as he respected him. 


hasten to the end of my story. 








It was severai iaonths || 


after the period just alluded to, C aroline and Lewellen || tonly sport with the feelings of one man, can never be || ture that, whatever was lost or won, the rustling bills 


aoe \| 
appeared more intimate than ever. It was a match— | 
every body said so. What a fine young couple they 1 
were?. How many admiring eyes followed them, as || 
they passed along the fashionable and crowded prom- || 
enad>. His tall, erect, and elegant form, so graceful || 
and manly, and she hanging so affectionately and so | 
confidingiy on his arm; and then he was so rich. 
She was a fortunate girl; and she was brilliantly beau- || 
tiful. He was a happy dog. | 

One evening the two young men were together at | 
the residence of Mary and Caroline. From more } 
careful examination of the character and reputation | 
of the latter, they had discovered her irrisistible pro- Hl 
pensity to exercise her fascinations upon the men 
without any more serious intention than that of amu- 1 
sing herself with their struggles, and exposing her || 
conquests. \ 

There is no hate like love slighted, and confidence | 
betrayed ; and when the attachment of an honest man | 
is trifled with, the time he takes in passing from one | 
extreme to another is very short. | 

As for Charles, his feelings hadtaken a new turn. | 
{ will not descend to minutie; but, at the time of | 
which I speak, he was sitting in the embrasure of a | 
large and heavily curtained window, ina very earnest, | 
and, apparently, delightful conversation with Mary ; | 
and fromthe expression of perfect satisfaction which | 
had settled upon her features as she felt the gaze of} 
Charles B lingering on them, the observer might | 
draw what conclusion he pleased. It is wonderful | 
what a spiritual beauty the consciousness of requited | 
love sheds over a sweet woman’s face. arth has | 





no gift to offer her like these moments. There are | 


certain faces which light up, like the sky, in its richer \| 


colorings—-faces which you have often looked at with- | 


_ of high standing, a polite offer of introduction to one 
| of the exclusive gambling clubs of Paris. 





sv |tremblingly to his. A strange sight met her. His} of the scene. My eye was intoxicated. 
‘Yes Lewellen, there are; but they are united in | novle features were, indeed, lighted up, but with a | my sight could penetrate, stretchea apparently 


withering look of indignation and contempt. She | 


the vain, the heartless, || was starting from him, but he held her hand grasped || with graceful columns and groups of courtly fioy 
\| im -) 


in his, and spoke, in a lowdeep voice, every rich, | 
mellow tone of which sank, like a dagger, into her | 
soul. 


‘Miss N, 





do not deceive yourself. I should | 


She who could wan- | 


I have found you false and cruel. 


faithful to another.’ 

He cast her hand from him sternly, and left the 
room. It was an impudent thing in him to use any 
lady so, good reader, I confess, but I really think she 
was rightly served. 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


LETTER X. 


PARIS. 
I accerrrp—last night froma French gentleman, 


With the 
understanding, of course, that it was only as a spec- 
tator, my friend, whom I had met at a dinner party, 
dispatched a note from the table, announcing to the 
temporary master of ceremonies his intention of pre- 
| senting me. We went at eleven, in full dress. I 
| Was surprised at the entrance with the splendor of the 





| 
| 
| 


‘that, if real, would be one of unsurpassable splend 


would press it to his lips. She felt his face was over || silent occupation before them, I sank upon a sof, 


and gave my senses up for a while to the fascinat 


ion 
As far as 
, : inter. 
minable halls, carpeted with crimson, and studded 
res, 


forming altogether, with its extent and beauty, and 


in the subdued and skilfully managed light, a picture 


ire or, 
i quite forgot my curiosity to see the game. [| haj 


They parted, and I will '| once have loved you. I thought you fair and honest. || merely observed, when my companion reminded mie 


of the arrival of my own appointed hour for depar. 
‘were passed from one to the other with a quiet and 
imperturbable politeness, and betrayed no sign either 
| of chagrin or triumph ; though, from the fact that the 
| transfers were in paper only, the stakes must have 
_ been any thing but trifling. Refusing a polite invita 
| tion to partake of the supper, always in waiting, ve 
took leave about two hours after midnight. 
| As we drove from the court, my companion sug. 
_ gested to me, that since we were out at so late ay 
hour, we might as well look in for a moment at the 
more accessable ‘hells,’ and, pulling the cordon, he 
ordered to ‘ Frascati’s.’ This, you know of course, 
is the fashionable place of ruin, and here the heroes 
of al] novels, and the rakes of all comedies, mar or 
make their fortunes. An evening dress and the look 
of a gentleman, are the only required passport. A 
servant in attendance took our hats and canes, and 
we walked in without ceremony. It was a different 
scene from the former. Tour large rooms, plainly 
but handsomely furnished, opened into each other, 
| three of which were devoted to play, and crowded 
with players. 
them with high pretensions to French beauty, sat and 


| 





| establishinent—gilt balustrades, marble staircases, 


| announcement of a court. Passing through several 
ante-chambers, a heavy folding-door was thrown 


| looking men I have seen in France, Count —. I was 
, put immediately at my ease by his dignified kind po- 


| liteness : and afier a little conversation in English, | 
| 2 . i 
|, Which he spoke fluently, the entrance of some other 


person left me at liberty to observe at my leisure. 
avery thing about me had the impress of the studied 
taste of high life. The lavish and yet soft disposition 





open, and we were received by one of the noblest | 


| stood at the tabie, watching their own stakes in the 


| crowds of servants in full livery, and all the formal) rapid games with fixed attention. The majority of 


the gentlemen were English. The table was ver 


large, marked as usual with the lines and figures of 


| 

| 

|| the game, and each person playing had a small rake 
| in his hand, with which he drew towards him his pro- 
| 

| 

| 


: Silas 3 
portion of the winnings. I was disappointed at tle 


first glance in the faces. 
| the high-bred courtesy I had seen at the club-house, 
| but there was no very striking exhibition of feeling, 
j,and, I should think, in any but an extreme case, the 


| whispering silence and general quietness of the room 















Slegantly dressed women, some of 


There was very little of 


out discovering any thing extraordinary in them, and || 
which others pass over without notice. 
thought as he gazed, it was very strange that he had |. of conyers 


— ! ws a . . . . : sariati f 
of light, the harmony of color in the rich hangings | would repress it. After watching the variations ¢ 
: ai P 3 rs 1] 
Charles | and furniture, the quiet manners and subdued tones 


luck awhile, however, I selected one or two pretty 


never observed before how infinitely more gracefil | 


and charming every look of Mary’s was than those of 
her cousin. He had been blind—deaf—stupid—under | 
the influence of a silly passion; these and similar | 
thoughts, passed through his mind. | 
At the remote end of the opposite apartment, open. | 
ing into the one where they sat, by means of two large | 
folding doors, Lewellen also hung over the seat occu. | 
pied by Caroline at the piano. There needed no 
ghost to come from the grave to convince any observer | 
. that they were, (as the expression is) making love. 
Yes, Caroline, the gay—the wild—the free—even she | 
was caught at last. When such a creature does at 
length yield to the influence of passion, she is thrown | 
off her guard. Lewellen, too, by his manner, betrayed 
the deepest devotion—she felt that her heart was full | 
of happiness—she felt that her eyes no longer conceal- 


ed the subtle and oppressive feelings of delight which 


had overpowered her bosom. i 


sation, the respectful deference uf the ser- 
_vants, and the simplicity of the sight entertainment, 
|would have convinced me, without my Asmodeus, 
that Iwas in no every-day atmosphere. Conversa- 
| tion proceeded for an hour, while the members came 


|, dropping in from the evening engagements, and a 


| y- . 
| little aricr twelve a glass door was thrown open, and 


| We passed from the reception-room to the spacious 
|, suite of apartments intended for play. One or two 
|| of the gentlemen entered the side-rooms for billiards 


, and cards, but the majority closed about the table of 
| hazards in a central hall. 
| beautiful an apartment. 


1 had never conceived so 
It can be described in two 
words,columns and mirrors. There was nothing else 

| between the exquisitely painted ceiling and the floor. 
| The form was circular,and the wall was laid with glass, 
interrupted only with pairs of Corinthian pillars, with 
their rich capitals reflected and re-reflected innumer- 
ably. It seemed like a hall of colonades of illimita- 
| ble extent—the multiplication of the mirrors into 


desperate losers, and a young Frenchman, who ws 
/a large winner, and confined my observation to then 
‘only. Among the former was a girl of about eigh- 
‘teen; a mild, quiet looking creature, with her bat 
curling long on her neck, and hands _childishly om 
and white, who lost invariably. Two piles of five. 
frank-pieces, and a small heap of gold, lay on the 
table beside her; and I watched her till she Jaid the 
last coin upon the losing color. She bore it very wel. 
|| By the eagerness with which, at every turn of te 
‘last card, she closed her hand upon the rake which 
she held, it was evident that her hopes were high 
but when her last piece was drawn in to the bank, 
she threw up her little fingers with a playful desper 
|| tion, and commenced conversation even gaily a 
gentleman who stood leaning over her chair. a 
| young Frenchman continued almost as invariably 
‘win. He was exceedingly handsome ; but there “ 
'a cold, profligate, unvarying hardness of expressiol 
| in his face, that made me dislike him. The spectt 
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tors d ; | 
ofthe women, who seemed to know him well, select- | 


eda color for him occasionally, or borrowed of him | 
ind staked for themselves. We left him winning. 

rhe other players were mostly English, and very 
sninteresting in their exhibition of disappointment. 

My companion told me that there would be more 
desperate playing towards morning, but I had become 
jisgusted with the cold selfish faces of the scene, and 
alt no interest sufficient to detain me. 

It is March, and the weather has all the character- 

estics of New-England May. The last two or three | 
days have been deliciously spring-like, clear, sunny 


andwarm. ‘The gardens of the Tuileries are crow- || 


jed, The chairs beneath the terraces are filled by 
he old men reading the gazettes, mothers and nurses | 


watching their children at play, and, at every few 


steps, circles of whole families sitting and sewing, or | 


conversing, as unconcernedly as at home. It strikes 
a stranger, oddly. Withthe privacy of American | 
feelings, we cannot conceive of those out-of-door 
French habits. What would a Boston or New-' 
York mother think of taking chairs for her whole | 
family, grown-up daughters and all, in the Mall or 
upon the Battery, and spending the day in the very 
midst of the gayest promenade of the city? People 
ofall ranks do it here. You will see the powdered, 
elegant gentleman of the ancien regime, handing | 
his wife or his daughter to a straw-bottomed chair, 
with all the air of drawing-room courtesy ; and beg- | 


ging pardon for liberty, pull his journal from his || 


pocket, and set down to read beside her; or a totter- 
ing old man, leaning upon a stout Swiss servant girl, 
goes bowing and apologizing through the crowd, in| 
search of a pleasant neighbor, or some old compatriot, | 
with whom he may set and nod away the hours of 
sitshine. Jt is a beautiful custom, positively. The 
gardens are like a constant fete. It is a holiday | 
evel, without design or disappointment. It is a 
manque, where every one plays his own character | 
wuconciously,and therefore natuvally and well. We 
getno idea of itat home. Weare too industrious a. 
uation to have idlers enough. It would even pain 
most of the people of our country to see so many) 
‘housands of all ages and conditions of life spending | 
lay after day in such absolute uselessness. | 
Imagine yourself here, on the fashionable terrace, | 
the promenade, two days in the week, of all that is | 
istinguished and gay in Paris. It isa short raised | 
walk, just inside the railings, and the only part of | 
al these wide and beautiful gardens where a member 
ofthe beaumonde is ever to be met. The hour is 
four, the day Friday, the weather heavenly. I have 
st been long enough in Paris to be an excellent 
walking dictionary, and I will tell you who persons 
ue, Inthe first place, all the well dressed men you 
*e are English. You will know the French by those 
inng coats, laid clear back on their shoulders, and 
ose execrable hats and chapeaux de soie, or imita- 
‘-beaver ; they are delicately rouged, and wear 
ery white gloves; and, those who are ladies, lead, 
you observe, a small dog by the string, or carry it 
nitheir arms. No French lady walks out without 
ber lap-dog. These slow-paced men you see in 
7 moustaches and frogged coats are refugee 
wes. The short, thick, agile looking man before 
= General , celebrated for having been the } 
ast to surrender on the last field of that brief con- 
“4 His handsome face is full of resolution, and, 
Siiinastaccatinc hosts ta asete 
‘ y 
“Y an hour or two, swinging his cane round his fore- 
get, and thinking, apparently, of anything but his 


| 








|| of the best pictures also, to accompany it as an ex- 
Sa ose ; 
| hibition, when he returns. Our artists do our coun- | 


rew gradually about his chair; and one or two | defeat. Observe these two young men approaching |! self. An invitation to his rooms, 


us. The short one on the left with the stiff hair and 
red moustaches, is Prince Moskowa, the son of Mar- 
shal Ney. 
est just now, as the youngest of the new batch of 


peers. The expression of his countenance is more | 


| bold than handsome, and indeed he is any thing 
_ but a carpet knight ; a fact of which he seems, like 
'|@man of sense, quite aware. He isto be seen at 
the parties standing with his arms folded, leaning 
silently against the wall for hours together. His | 
companion is, I presume to say, quite the handsomest | 
man you eversaw. A little over six feet, perfectly 
proporiioned, dark silken-brown hair, sligitly curling 
about his forehead, a soft curling mustache, and beard 
just darkening the finest cut mouth in the world, and | 
an olive complexion, of the most golden richness and 
clearness—Mr. R. is called the handsomest man in | 
Europe. What is more remarkable still, he looks tike 
the most modest man in Europe, too; though like 
most modest looking men, his reputation for constan- | 
cy in the gallant world is somewhat slender. And 
here comes a fine looking man, though of a different 
order of beauty—a natural son of Napoleon. He is | 
about his father’s height, and has most of his features, 
| though his person and air must be quite different. 
You see there Napoleon’s beautiful mouth and thinly | 
chiselled nose, but I fancy that soft eye is his moth- | 


| 


'er’s. Heis said to be one of the most fascinating 
/'men in France. His mother was the Countess | 


| Walewski, a lady with whom the Emperor became | 
acquainted in Poland. It is singular that Napoleon’s 
| talents and love of glory have not descended upon any | 
_of the eight or ten sons whose claims to his paternity | 
‘are admitted. And here comes two of our coun- | 
|trymen who are to be seen constantly together— | 
| Cooper and Morse. That is Cooper with the blue 
| surtout buttoned up to his throat, and his hat over 
his eyes. What a contrast between the faeces of the | 
_twomen! Morse, with his kind, open, gentle coun- | 
tenance, the very picture of goodness and sincerity ; | 
| and Cooper, dark and corsair-looking, with his brows 
|down over his eyes, and his strongly lined mouth | 
iixed in an expression of moodiness and reserve. 
| The two faces, however, are not equally just to their | 
| owners—Morse is all that he looks to be, but Coop- 
| er’s features do him decided injustice. I take a pride | 
jin the reputation this distinguished countryman of 


|| ours has for humanity and generous sympathy. The | 


| distress of the refugee liberals for all countries comes 
| home especially to Americans, and the untiring libe- | 
'rality of Mr. Cooper particularly is a fact of common 
| admission and praise. It is pleasant to be able to, 
‘say such things. Morse is taking a sketch of the | 


| , , | 
Gallery of the Louvre, and he intends copying some | 


| try credit abroad. Greenough and Morse and Cole, | 
‘anda young man of whom I hear a great deal, though | 
Ihave not met him,Chapman, are men to do honor to 
/any nation. The feeling of interest in one’s country art- 
| ists and author becomes very strong in a foreign land. 
Every leaf of laurel awarded them scems to touch 
one’s forehead. And talking of laurels, here comes 
Sir Sidney Smith—the short, fat, old gentleman 
yonder, with the large acquiline nose and keen eye. 
| He is one of the few men who ever opposed Napo. 
leon successfully, and that should distinguish him, 
even if he had not won by his numerous merits and 
achievements the gift of almost every order in 
Europe. He is, among other things, of a very me- 


a six-wheeled coach, which he has lately invented, 


chanical turn, and is quite crazy just now wn 
and of which nobody sees the exact benefit but him- || 








He is an object of more than usual inter- 


to hear his descrip- 
tion of the model, is considered the last new bore. 
And now for ladies. Whom do you see that looks 
distinguished? Scarce one whom you would take 
positively fora lady, I venture to presume. ‘These 
two, with the velvet pelisses and a small satin bonnet, 
are rather the most genteel looking people in the 
garden. I set them down for ladies of rank the first 
walk I ever took here; and the two who have just 
passed us, with the curly lap-dog, I was equally sure, 
were persons of no very dainty morality. It is pre- 
cisely au contraire. ‘The velvet pelisses are camblers 
from Frascati’s and the two with the lap-dow are the 
Countess N. and her unmarried daughter: two of 
the most exclusive specimens of Parisian society. 
It is very odd—but if you see a remarkably modest 
looking woman in Paris, you may be sure, as the 
goes, that ‘she is no better than she 


periphrasis g 
? Every thing gets travestied in this artifi- 


should be, 
The general ambition seems to be to 
White-haired 
cultivate their sparse mustaches, and dark-haired men 


cial society. 
appear that which one is not. men 
shave. Deformed men are successful in gallantry, 
where handsome men despair. Ugly women dress 
and dance, while beauties mope and are deserted. 
Modesty looks brazen, and vice looks timid; and so all 
through the calender. Life in Paris is as pretty a 
series of astonishment as aa annuyce could desire. 

But there goes the palace-bell-five o’clock! The 
sun is just disappearing behind the dome of the ‘In- 
valides,’ and the crowd begins to thin. at the 
atmosphere of the gardens. How deliciously the 
twilight mist softens every thing. Statues, people, 
trees, and the long perspectives down the alleys, all 
mellowed into the shadowy indistinctness of fairy 
land. The throng is pressing out at the gates, and 
the guard, with his bayonet presex:ted, forbids all re- 
entrance, forthe gardens are cleared at sundown. 


Look 


The carriages are driving up and driving away, and 
if you stand a moment you will see the most vulgar- 
looking people you have met in your promenade, 
waited for by chasseurs, and departing with indica- 
tions of rank in their equipages, whicl: nature has 


very positively denied to their persons. And now all 


the world dines, and dines well. The ‘ chief’ stands 
with his gold repeater in his hand, waiting for the 
moment to decide the fate of the first dish; the gar- 
cons at the restaurants have donn’d their white 
aprons, and laid the silver forks upon tie napkins.; 
the pretty women are seated on their torones in the 
saloons, and the interesting hour is Royal, and talk 
of it as we go along. 

That man would ‘ deserve well of his country’ who 
should write a ‘ Paris Guide’ for the palate. 1 would 
do it myself if I could elude the immortality it would 
occasion me. One is compelled to pioneer his own 
stomach through the endless cartes of some twelve 
eating-houses, all famous, before he half knows 
whether he is dining well or ill. I had eaten a week 
at Very’s for instance, before I discovered that, since 
Pelham’s day, that gentleman’s repuiation has gone 
down. He isa subject for history at present. I was 
misled also by an elderly gentleman at Havre, who 
advised me to eat at Gringnon’s in the passage 
Vivienne. Not liking my first coquilles aux huitres, 
I made some private inquiries, and found that his 
chief had deserted him about the time of Napoleon’s 
return from Elba. A stranger gets misguided in this 
way. Andthen, if by accident you hit upon the 
house, you may be eating a month before you find 
out the peculiar triumphs which have stamped its 
celebrity. No mortal man can excel in every thing, 
and it isas true of cooking as it is of poetry. The 
‘ Rochers de Concarde’ is now the first ecating- 
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—— 
house in Paris, yet they only excel in fish. The || the distance, beaming strength and vigor upon his {| the public. A few years ago, an elegant taste. joineg, 


‘Trois Freres Proveneaux,’ have a high reputation, | faculties, and beckoning him still onward. But now | perhaps, to ae of ‘filthy lucre,’ induced soine Ep, 

yet their cotelettes provancale are the only dish \| the way is beset with enticements to stray from it, a || glish publishers 4 give to the world the first Speci. 
| | 

which you cannot get equally well elsewhere. A_|/ garden of flowers has sprung up where the desert | mens of those Souvenirs and ‘ Forget Me 








Nota’ 
good practice is to walk about in the Palais Royal 1 mourned, and the mind is continually drawn from the | which are now so common through Our country. 
for an hour before dinner, and select a master. You } great object in the distance, to revel amid the beau- |, How beautiful they were at their first Appearance, 
will know gourmet easily —a man slightly past the || ties of the present scene. But still the length of the || *e eagerness with which they were read will testi 
prime of life, with a nose just getting its incipient 1 path is not diminished, nor are its arduous steeps of || How rapid was their increase, may be seen by refer, 
blush, a remarkably loose, voluminous white cravat, | more easy ascent. The striving for the goal must || ring to the counters of every bookstore. America, 
and a corpulence more of suspicion than fact. Fol- || still be as great or greater than ever, as so many are | ready and willing as she ever is to acknowledge thi 
low him to his restaurant, and give the garcon a pri- } tempted to enter for it, from the beauty of the way. 1 excellence, and imitate the example “ the parent 
vate order to serve you with the same dishes as the || But it is of the recent changes and improvements | | country in every good thing, has imitated and jg, 
bald gentleman. (I have observed that daimy livers || in literature that we are now more particularly to | proved upon the plan. We can now boast of a ape. 
universally lose their hair early.) I have been inthe |) speak. There are several branches of belles lettres || cies of literature, which is conducted alinost wholly 
wake of such a person now fora week or more, and studied which are peculiar to the present age. Nov- |, by young men, and which has merited the atfection 
Here we are, |/elty in literature has always been as highly valued | because it has developed the power of our native gop, 
however, at the ‘T'rois Freres,’ and there goes my |! and as much sought after as in any of the other of | ius. Those who have made their first essays in lite, 
unconscious model deliberately up-stairs. We'll fol- \ the arts of life. The time has been, when the stately \ ature, through the medium of the pages of a Souye. 
low him, and double his orders, and if we dine not \| halls of England were kindled with joy or depressed | nir, will gain confidence in proportion as they hav 
well, there is no eating in France. || with sorrow, as the caprice of the wandering minstrel] | tested their own strength. The American annuals dp 
‘| dictated. The time once was, when quaintness and | not profess to be the works of the most finished 


t} 


| singularity were the fashion of the day. The very |' most accomplished writers of this country. Thy 
| 


goblins of the forest partook of the mortal mania,| should not be taken as specimens of what our liter, 


I never lived, comparatively, before. 








General Miscellany. 





jand Oberon and Robin Good Fellow are the most | ture is, but as indications of what it may one day be, 

er a oe a | whimsical and fantastic of moonlight elves. These || They are not the matured fruits, but the bright prom. 
Pa "ta ae ae i = 1 things in their turn passed away, to make room for | ise and blossoming of genius; and thus far they har 
His julges than his friends, and not a guest || the Augustine age of English literature. Utility be-' been an honor to the taste and talent of America 


But wilt tind something wanting or ill-drest.” | came the hobby of theage. To present it inthe array | writers, and monuments of the swift progress of out 


Wuie the events of the last fifty years have || of beauty and elegance was the aim of the popular artists towards excellence in their profession. Who. 
wrougt so great a change in the moral and political writers. The essays of the Spectator became the | ever first started the idea in England, must have beea 
condition of the civilized world, the state of its htera- || text book for morals, and for style, and for taste-— aman of beautiful and enlightened mind. 
ture and its intellect has during the same period been | Their success encouraged numberless imitations, fil-| The present state of our annual literature is w. 
subject to its own vicissitudes and un terzone its own || Jed with tawdry sentiment and vulgar wit. But ‘re- doubtedly calculated to improve, and, as the necess 
revolutions. The dark storm of anarchy which hung | quiescant in pace,’ they have passed into decay, while | ry consequence, to elevate the moral character of the 
impeading so long over Europe, has been dissolved || the original gem has preserved its beauty uninjured,| land. We cannot on this side of the ocean, either 
by powers, which, while in som2 measure restoring || unrivalled and alone. Our own age presents different | see or appreciate the effects of the goodness and gop 
the nations of the continent to their former state of views. Human invention has been turned in some ius of past time on the human mind. To gaze on tle 
kingly subjection and despotic calmness, did not alto- ] measure from working on the solid materials, which | living marble, or to converse with the speaking can. 
gether remove the purifying effects of the previous | were to secure to it the meed of immortality, and has| vass, is not yet our fortune. We can hear of them 
tempest. Civilized man now enjoys extended liber- | directed part of its energies to the production of the | but as the bight things of earth, the conception d 
ty, compared with his debasement during the days of | elegant or the curious, to the exhibition of trifles to, which has done so much to raise human genius abov 
feudat government, and Freedom, as she has carried | please for a few short moments, and the getting up of | the level of every day plodding and selfishness. Ba 
her cheering influence to the door of the European | pright illusions to enlighten the hour, with the course | farther than this, they are to us a sealed book. Ou 
peasant, has been attended by knowledge and virtue | of which they too must pass into forgettulness.— | time of perfection in the fine arts is to yetcome. W 


as her inseparable companions, The human family | Change is before and around us, pleasure is the object | have our place among the nations in dignity and 
asa whole, has been elevated to a higher grade of | of pursuit to the gay spirits of earth. Society is | power, but we cannot expect to equal for centuna 
existence, and the fountains of intelligence, instead | made one never ending gala, and the fashionable and | those realities of genius which shine so rarely ands! 
of being confined to the use of the noble and the big- |the literary world is on the alert to answer the de-| brightly in the history of the world. We must 
ot—instead of being restrained in a few deep and al- | mand and stimulate the universal cry of ‘vive la bag-| expect to attain, in the period of a single life, th 
most inaccessible channels—have become the proper- 


|| atelle.’ | honors which time has preserved as the labor an 

ty of man, whatever his condition, and have been dh. | Althouzh amusements be the chief object of those | glory of the world from the earliest antiquity. 
verted to fertilize and make glad the whole surface | who can afford to pay its price, improvement has kept know not when, nor over what happy land thest 
of the earth. } even pace with it in its progress. There is a species of genius will next arise ; but well may we hope th 
Happily the sources of literature are not diminish- | of literature before the world at present, which unites | it will be our own. Other nations have slumber 
ed by the continual demands which are made upon in its own beantiful form the attractions of both. | ages away, before being awakencd by its light. Tr 
them. Like the fire which communicates its heat || And much is the literary community indebted to the || it is, that the first gleams of civilization and tas 


and its power to all surrounding objects, but which \ genius of one man for forming the path, and leading I found Homer ready to follow as soon as they eal 
still burns on with undiminished intensity, they have | on in the untried way by which both could be united,| ened the way, and even to anticipate and marsil 


poured forth the deep streams of grave and scholastic || and in the course of which their joint influences have | their progress by the burning light of his own 


philosophy, as they were wont of yore; but have at || elevated and refined the spirits of those to whom | lect. But the muse of Virgil and of Horace revels 
the same time increased the influences of practical in- \their divided power would have rendered the theme 


| under their noon-tide splendor, and the genius 
struction, and enlarged the sphere of elegant belles let- '|on which they were employed either uninteresting or| Shakspeare wild as it was, was fostered amid the 
tres accomplishments. ‘The old channels may not now | 


: uninstructing. We need not say that we refer to the | finements of society and learning. But our oa 
be as casily known as formerly, because of the im. | Author of Waverley. ||come. In the progress of improvement, we have 
provements above and around them ; but they still|| The Waverly Novels have introduced a new kind 


‘ready done what has cost other nations centures' 
flow as deeply and as purcly as ever, and will contin- || of writing, and, aided perhaps by the beautiful style ‘time. In the meanwhile, we must content oursel 
ue to reward those who sound them to their depths, || of our countryman Irving, it has pervaded the whole || to use those means of improvement which native’ 
with the increasing measure of their beauty and their |! field of the light literature of the day. They have || ent hassecuredtous. We shall still go on impr” 
wealth. been the models on which young writers have formed || as we discover the means and our capacity foray 

During the dark ages, the walks of learning were || themselves ; and how well worthy they are of imita-||ing them. Already has the theory of the inferion 
through the dry, discouraging wilderness of monkish tion, or, at least, of close study and attention, appears || of intellect in the western world been exploded 
lore, with no amusements of the path to beguile the || from the developement of intellect, the rapid increase || facts and observation. ‘The literary men of Bum 
wayfarer of the monotory of his journey, and with ||in number, and in power, and in beauty of the vol- 


nothing to cheer him but the bright sun of science in || umes of belles lettres which are every year given to 





are willing to look with respect upon our “a 
We do not consider this as a matter of favor 0? 
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" t think that they have given us credit | ‘Saucy and dull violet,” replied the queen of all | ped a rose which she wore at her bosom, and R., who 
part; we do no ic in advance. It is but common || flowers, ‘thou mayest remain, but I am inspired with a | 

fr our good © “e . to admit America to her seat | new existence. I wonder I never before knew what 
tice, common of Nations. Her men of gen-|| it wasto be admired, or how much I excelled all of | 
iy the literary a cada need no longer fear cold || you. It isa delicious sensation—I am the happiest : 

us, her agite oh i. Their names will be as || of flowers.’ LINES BY A LADY . 

ce hinge at of the leading spirits of the She was interrupted by the gardener, who dug| FEMALE correspondents multiply upon us. Heaven 
widely 


a > y © ¢ r, P y Ye pes To] rite > 3 
: pa li Sapa, ica merely || away the earth around her, and carried her to the pal- || knows that many of the dear creatures write the most 
Jder countries ; : st. || i 
0 a native land, they will be as much the herit- || ace of his master. 
0 


ve of the civilized world, as those to whom its en 
ott is already paid. Such is the prize which we 
olds 


was passing at the time, picked it up, and presented 
it with his usual sang froid. Lady 
| conceal her emotion. 





, could hardly 








| ineffable nonsense that ever was penned. Yet have 
| 


| For a few hours she was intoxicated with delight. || wea love for them all; and whenever we see a light 
| Every body praised her. She wondered that she had || fowing hand covering a sheet or two of gilt letter 
‘ ht to strive after. Such is the meed which || been so long ignorant of her merits, and how gratify- || paper, we instantly shut our eyes, and as, like Cole- 
have a righ ; | 








day obtain \|ing itis to be praised; but ina little time she was | ridge, ‘our eyes make pictures when they’re shut,’ we 
me shall one cay © ; | neglected—her color faded—her fresh leaves orew dry || 8°¢ our gentle contributor seated at her desk, with a 
: | 5 2 5 ) | 
THE TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 


/and withered—she hung her head—all her charms | half-conscious blush upon her cheek, a deeper anima- 
j | ° ° . : 
A FABLE. hed | disappeared. The lord took her and cast her into the || vie? saa se yn + or = ¢ — hain 92 7. her 
j i \| : . ; | neck, anc ttle silver pen in her han Thich vields 
Iya beautiful recess, formed by the interwreathe || road, and, as she was about leaving her brief residence || "°°%? 8 ® 9 erpert. oud d, which yields 
ranches of a thick wood, there once bloomed together | 
) 


‘| she met the gardener with another rose all dripping | to the motion of the fairest fingers in the'world.— 


company of flowers. wien. pages = ysis 1 with dew, and blushing with pleasure. Heaven help us! it may be all a delusion. 
eikinds, they lived in great friendship with each | 


; sir SV ail : | married or single, witl se like a pen-knife, and 
her, and, as they had burst forth in their sylvan re- || sweet and simple home. May all lovely flowers take | narried or single, with a nose like a pc life, and a 
rat, in the early spring, they were promised by the} 


: ; wig like a wisp of straw. But we argur better things 
|| warning by me, and shrink from the hand that would | f tl al I f the followin tea : hicl ” 
i «| : ‘ : ne ._ | Of the authoress of the following poem, in which we 

wed trees around, a long and most happy existence || drag them from their happy seclusion to exhibit their | Rinsthee nails emmatibeiad I nish tential 
htt} \| sige i : || discover marks of a grate ninc rue feminine 

fothing could be more delightfui than the Summer |' beauties in the glare of public notice, and Ieaye them, |. 2 fag ‘ ge hae 

ays and nights which they spent in each others soci- | |, feeling. There is something attractive in the very 

g 

title. 


That very 
: ‘ || contribution may come from some ancient dame, either 
‘Alas,’ she said, as she was dying, ‘alas, for my | My , 


: i || like me, afterwards to perish unpitied.’ 
ty. There was no envy, no jealousy,no pride—those | 


1 
| 

; i y he human race | 

jeaiful plagues of the fair flowers of t “atk, BAYLEY’S SONGS OF ALMACK’s. || 

and they were luckily ignorant of any gle Ir is impossible, says the Literary Gazette, t | 

ysury and wasting dissipation to sap their young | P — - y wien: peel 
| 





kdin. Lit. Journal. 
| TO HIM I LOVE. 
If ever the dew-drop was loved by the flower, 
When panting it droup’d in its hot summer bower: 
If e’er to the peasant soft evening was dear, 


teal the fine hues from their fresh and ten- | ceive a more elegant and attractive publication than 
- pe eee them out of that soaiaiee ease } that which has just made its appearance under the 
fer leaves, pooner 2 bs 
J graceful simplicity which they inherited from na- | above title. ‘The work consists of a series of ballads, 

era loveliest bell at, dite auaiel their || funded on incidents that have taken place in the 
” oa se hr saad justly envied their ! Alme ck’s rooms, and women _ in playful or pa- 
pooderful beauty, mig Juse'y \| thetic manner, as the occasion might require. Bishop 
eas ce. San. Seen on = | and Addison have composed the music in their very 
- hs . oo a mak a ee “4 ea best style ; indeed, one of the songs may be account- 
hew fell si n, | 


E ed as among Bishop’s happiest productions, and fi 
pening bloom; the sun kissed them and ripened || 6 . PP P 6 





| When his calm cottage home in the valley was near; 


If ever the heather was sweet to the bee, 

Beloved! thy affection is dearer to me! 

If ever the eagle was proud of his might, 

As his eye met the sun in his heavenward flight ; 
If ever old ocean was proad of his waves, 

|| As foaming they roll’d over brave seamen’s graves ; 





; | sweetness of melody stands unrivalled. The songs | 
very charming feature, and the golden bee hummed 1 of Almack’s are from the pen of Mr. F. W. N. Bay- 
ound them in the mellow afternoons ; and when the || ley, and dedicated to the queen on her coronation.— Sighed for friendship’s kind smile, he might never see more ; 
tin and storm arose they remained sheltered by the | Portraits of the nobility after Beechy and Lawrence, | If e’er the sweet nightingale wailed in the grove, 
trong arms of a giant vine, which they had long | 


; . When she missed the soft call of ber answering love, 
: ; . ; tl embellish the volume. We quote the following beau- I pine for thy presence so blessed to me, 
heered with their radiant glances, and which, in re- tiful ballad: | 


If captive e’er triumphed when ransom’d and free, 
I am proud of thy truth—thy devotion to me! 


Tf ever the exile on far foreign shore 





i} 
| 























, he full Aud waste my young spirit in weeping for thee! 
7 » » 
um, bent over, and guarded them to the full extent A rose dropt from her bosom, pale a 
of his power. | And he caught it as it fell— | But still in my sorrow one ray pours its light, 
There isa glory about flowers which always touches | Was there no tale that to his heart, Like the moon when it bursts on the darkness of night; 
me. They are types of girlish innocence. Every | That drooping rose could tell? If ever the bow spanued in glory the heaven, 
4 | Rid he not jock awe hier check If ever the bark through the blue deep was driven, 
nie who looks at them feels that, if they have any | P ’ Tenee age 
‘ And see one fading there, If ever the summer brought calm to the sky, 

msciousness, they must be happy. They bear upon That once had worn as deep a blush, Cur souls are unchanged in their faith till we die! 
emsuch an unequivocal impress of supernatural And looked as young and fair? - <a 
iy ye, ’s pride— GRISRTE TRO PRMOTh 

eand love They are so clearly nature’s pride AW ERD} BOVQWBw. 
her favorites : the freshest—the swectest—the most And when her small and trembling hand, ee 
perfect of her creations. Who that knows the world Replaced the profiered flower, Tue absence of the Editor during the last two 
; O’ he bright heav f her br . 

its dark and awful tempests—its gloomy calms— oe ee ee a weeks, must be an apology for any defects and imperfec- 
a fie : : : : : Did no dark shacows lower! : , i a 

8 llerceness—its hatreds—its anguish—its disease, " Ak j tions in this number. 

“sages = Started no tear to her full eye, 

who would not be a flower—ignorant of these Heaved not her virgin breast— w , ; ae te — 
tings, to open and breathe a grateful joy under the Gushed there uo feeling on her heart, Os She PRANNES RENCE ee The Benguet, the feet 
pory of a summer sky ? To speak it ill at rest? ‘volume is brought to a close. We would return our 
One day there came a lord, and he paused as he 





,sincere thanks for the liberal patronage which has 
ped on them. He admired all, but most he admir- ~ ge Sane - apiad there, | been bestowed upon our publication the past year: and 
By . 1i€ aen anothers hand, _— ale sa ; P . 

a tall and superb rose, that spread out its half un- helt tot ker forth to move with him we would also solicit a continuance of those favors 
} : : . . . ’ > sont t _ 
ling leaves with a simple feeling of delight. Amid that mirthful band, tous the present—hoping to merit all that possibly 
‘I will have that flower,’ he said, ‘for myself. It 








Must he not feel that his neglect j;can be rendered. The first number of the second 
Has touched her to the core, volume will appear on its regular publication day, the 

And from her beart-fount turned away 16th of June. It is intended that the work shall not 
Joy’s tide for evermore! be exceeded, either in richness of matter or beauty of 

The incident upon which the above song is founded, || typography, by any similar publication now before the 

birange thoughts of tremulous pleasure thronged up- | was at the moment at which it occurred, the subject | public. 

m her. She nodded her beauteous head, and re-| of fashionable remark. The Hon. Mr. R.,a professed 

ced. “roué, and a character in more than one celebrated 

said a little blue violet that peeped out | novel, had made considerable progress in the affections || pense to the publisher, and pay all arrearages ; other- 


* ‘you had better be where you are, in my of Lady » when some other object attracted his || wise it will not be discontinued. 
mind, J 


, never heard of any good coming from trans- |attention, and he suddenly neglected her. 
Dianti | ° : 

rie such tender creatures as you from their natu- |, occasion alluded to, the young lady was crossing the 
yu homes,’ 


‘room to speak to a friend, when she unwittingly drop- 


ullbe forthwith transplanted. It will be the surprise 
id delight of the great and the lovely. It will excel 
ety other.’ And so he went away for his gardener. 
The tall rose had listened with new feelings.— 





Any person wishing to discontinue the Bouquet at 


the end of the volume, must give notice, free of ex- 
‘Dear rose,’ 


beneath, 





On the Tre Title-page and Index are unavoidably post- 
poned till the publication of the next number,when they 
will be iiurnished to all subscribers to the first volume. 














THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
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POETRY. 





“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 
influences of love, and of affliction—in the quiet broodings of thy 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glore 
shat chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’’—Prentice. 


THE SUNSET. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Tuere late was One within whose subtle being, 
As light and wind within some delicate cloud 
That fades amid the blue noon’s burning sky, 
Genius and youth contended. None may know 
‘Phe sweetness of the joy which made his breath 





Fail, like the trances of a summer air, 

When, with the Lady of his love, who then 
First knew the unreserve of mingled being, 

He walked along the pathway of the field 
Which to the east a hoar wood shadowed o'er, 
But to the west was open to the sky. | 
There now the sun had sunk, but lines of gold 
Hung on the ashen clouds, and on the points 
Of the far level grass and nodding flowers, 
And the old dandelion’s hoary beard, 

And, mingled with the shades of twilight lay 
On the brown massy woods—and in the east 
The broad and burning moon lingeringly arose, 
Between the black trunks of the crowded trees, 
While the faint stars were gathering overhead— 
*Is it not strange, Isabel,’ said the youth, 

+I never saw the sun? We will walk here 
To-morrow; thou shalt look on it with me.’ 


That night the youth and lady mingled lay 
In love and sleep—but when the morning came, 
The lady found her lover dead and cold. 











Let none believe that God in mercy gave | 
That stroke. The lady died not, nor grew wild, 
But year by year lived on—in truth I think | 
Her gentleness and patience and sad smiles, | 
And that she did not die, but lived to tend 
Her aged father, were a kind of madness, | 
If madness ’tis to be unlike the world. | 
For but to see her were to read the tale | 
Woven by some subtlest bard, to make hard hearts 
Dissolve away in wisdom-working grief ;— 

Her eye-lashes were worn away with tears, 

Her lips and cheeks were like things dead—so pale ; 
Her hands were thin, and through her wandering veins | 
And weak articulations might be seen 

Day’s ruddy light. The tomb of thy dead self 
Which one vexed ghost inhabits, night and day, 
Is all, lost child, that now remains of thee ! 


‘Inheritor of more than earth can give, 
Passionless calm, and silence unreproved, 
Whether the dead find, oh, not sleep ! but rest, 
And are the uncomplaining things they seem, 
Or live, or drop in the deep sea of Love; 

Oh that like thine, my epitaph were—Peace 
This was the only moan she ever made. 





THE DECLARATION. 
BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
I nerr the ball, as late it were, 
And glad to be in her boudoir 
From surveillance exempt, I 
Gazed on the books she last had read, 
The chair her form had hallowed, 
And grieved! that it was empty, 
And sleep his web was round me weaving 
While listening to that wind harp’s breathing, 
Whose melody so wild is, 














When one whose charms are not of earth, 
(Her father just a plum is worth, 
And she his only child is) 





With stealthy step before me stood, 
As if to kiss, in madcap moud, 
My eyes in slumber folded. 
Her form was large—too large you’d say, 
Yet knew vot whence to pare away, 
Se finely was it moulded. 
Her eyes were of a liquid blue, 
Like sapphires limpid water through 
Their softened lustre darting: 
Her mind-illumined brow was white 
As snow drift ‘n the pale moonlight ; 
The hair across it parting 
Was of that paly brown we're told 
By poets takes a tinge of gold 
When sunbeams through it tremble, 
While round her mouth two dimples played 
Like—nothing e’er on earth was made 
Those dimples to resemble. 
And there she stood in girlish glee 
‘To win a pair of gloves, or see 
How odd I’d look when waking, 
When I her round, her taper waist 
So unexpectedly, embraced, 
The bond there was no breaking. 
Ifer swelling bosom heaved at first, 
As if hee boddice through would burst 
Its angry little billows, 
Her eye was fired beneath its lashes 
As streams on which the lightning flashes 
Will sparkle through the willows ; 
But when [ loosed the eager grasp 
In which [ to my breast did clasp 
Her struggling and unwilling, 
I felt somehow her fragile fingers, 
(The tingling in my own yet lingers) 
Within my pressure thrilling. 
I spoke to her—she answered not— 
I told her—now I scarce know what--- 
I only do remember 
My feelings when in words expressed, 
Though warm as August in my breast, 
Seemed colder than December. 
But how can words the thoughts express 
Of love so deep, so measureless 
As that which I have cherished? 
Oh, God! if my seared heart had given 
The same devotedness to heaven, 
It would not thus have perished ! 
1 said, ‘you kuow—you must have known 
I long have loved—loved you alone, 
But cannot know how dearly, 
TI told her if my hopes were crossed, 
My every aim in life was lost— 
She knew I spoke sincerely ! 
She answered—as I breathless knelt, 
‘Nay, move not thus the least, 
You have—you long have had’—* Say on, 
Sweet girl! thy heart??—* Your foot upon 
The flounce of my battiste.’ 





THE LEAF. 
BY S. GRISWOLD GOODRICH. 


Ir came with spring’s soft sun and showers, 
’*Mid bursting buds aad blushing flowers, 
It flourished on the same light stem, 
It drank the same clear dews with them. 
The crimson tint of summer’s morn 
That gilded one, did each adorn. 
The breeze that whispered light and brief 
To bud or blossom, kissed the leaf; 
When o’er the leaf the tempest flew, 
The bud and blossom trembled too. 

But its companions passed away, 
And left the leaf to lone decay. 
The gentle gales of spring went by, 
The fruits and flowers of summer die, 
The autumn winds swept o’er the hill, 
The winter’s breath came cold and chill. 
The leaf now yielded to the blast, 
And on the rushing stream was cast. 
Far, far it glided to the sea, 
And whirled and eddied wearily, 
*THl suddenly it sank to rest, 
And slumbered in the Ocean’s breast. 
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Thus life begius—its n orning hcurs, 
Bright as the virthday of the fowers— 
Thus passes like the leaves away, 

As withered and as lost as they. 

Bencath the parent roof we meet, 

In joyous groups, and gaily greet 

The golden beams of love and light, 

That kindled to the youthful sight. 

But soon we part, and one by one, 

Like leaves and flowers the group is gone, 
Cne gentle spirit seeks the tomb. 

His brow yet fresh with ch.ldhood's bloom. 
Another tcads the patis of fame, 

And bariers peace to win a name; 
Another still tempts fortune’s wave, 

And secking wealth secures a grave. 

The last grasps yet the brittle thread— 
Though friends are gone and joy is dead, 
Sull dares the dark and fietful tide, 

And clutches at its power and pride, I, 
‘Till suddenly the waters sever, 
And like the leaf he sinks for ever. 
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THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL, 
Farewt ui, mother /—tears are streaming 
Down thy tender, pallid cheek; 
I, in gems and roses gleaming, 
Cn eternal sunshine dreaming, 
Scarce this sad farewell may speak : 
Farewell, nother! now I leave thee, 
Aud thy love—unspeakable— 





One to cherish—who may grieve me; ORIGI 
. ri 


Oue to trust—who may deceive me; 
Farewell, mother! fare thee well! 


Farewell, father !—thou art smiling, 
Yet there’s sadness on thy brow— 

Mingled joy and languor—wiling 

All my heart from that beguiling 
Tenderness, to which I go.— 

Farewell, father !—thou didst bless me, 
Ere my lips thy name could tell; 

H{e may wound who should caress me, 

Who ‘should solace—may oppress me; 
Father! guardian! fare thee well! 


Farewell, sister /—thou art twining 
Round me in affection deep, 
Gazing on my garb so shining, 
Wishing ‘ joy’—but ne'er divining 
Why a blessed bride should weep. 
Farewell, sister !—we have never 
Suffered wrath our breasts to swell— 
Ne’er gave looks or words that sever 
Those that should be parted never! 
Sister—dearest !—tare thee well ! 


Farewell brother '—thou art brushing 
Gently off these tears of mine, 
And the grief that fresh was gushing, 
Thy most holy kiss is hushing, 
Can I e’er meet love like thine: 
Farewell! brave and gentle brother, 
Thou—more dear than words may tell= 
Love me yet—although another 
Claims Ianrie !—father !—mother !— 
All beloved ones—farewell ! 





THE BRIDAL. 


Tue bridal is over, the guests are all gone, 
The bride’s only sister sits weeping, alone, 
The wreath of white roses is torn fiom her bro, 
And the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate now. 


With smiles and caresses she decked the fair britt 
And then led her forth with affectionate pride; 
She knew that together no more they could dwel, 
Yet she smiled when she kissed herand whisper'd fi 


She could not embitter a festive day, 

Nor send her sweet sister in sadness away ; 
She hears the bell ringing, she sees her depast, 
She cannot veil longer the grief of her heatt. 


She thinks of each pleasure, each pain that endeas 
The gentle companion of happier years; 

The wreath of white roses is torn from her b 
And the heart of the bridesmaid is desolate 00% 
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